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PLANS FOR AN AMERICAN LOCARNO 





WO proposals for the “outlawry” of 

war, both of which deserve the fullest 
consideration, have been published during 
this week. The proposals are alike in 
their ultimate purpose—the renunciation 
of aggressive war—but they differ widely 
in defining their methods through which 
that purpose is to be achieved. 

The first, prepared by the American 
Foundation and made public May 29, takes 
the form of a general international agree- 
ment suitable for universal application. 
In brief, it provides for the peaceful settle- 
ment of any dispute of whatever nature 
which cannot be settled by the normal 
methods of diplomacy, through (1) a 
process of conciliation, or (2) arbitration, 
or (8) judicial settlement. If conciliation 
has been employed without success the 
dispute must be submitted either to ar- 
bitration or to judicial settlement. It 
provides for compulsory arbitration in the 
fullest sense of the word and allows of no 
exceptions. The treaty makes no pro- 
vision for the susceptibilities of the Amer- 
ican Senate, reiterated consistently in 
amendments to other arbitration treaties. 
There are no exemptions from arbitration, 
—not even questions of national honor, ter- 
ritorial integrity, the Monroe Doctrine or 
immigration. 

The other proposal, prepared by Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, Director of the 
Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Foundation, and Professor Jo- 
seph P. Chamberlain of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was announced on May 30. It is 
intended as a response to the recent pro- 
posal of Foreign Minister Briand that 
France and the United States agree to the 
“renunciation of war as an instrument of 
policy.” It takes the form of a Draft 
Treaty, applicable to a limited number of 
civilized countries. The Treaty consists 
of two main sections: Part I, its main 


terms taken literally from the Treaty of 
Locarno, contains a sweeping statement of 
the renunciation of war. Part II, provid- 
ing for arbitration and conciliation, is 
taken from our two existing treaties with 
France, the Arbitration Treaty of 1908 
and the so-called Bryan Treaty of 1914. 
No attempt is made to include compulsory 
arbitration of all disputes. 

The greatest difference between the two 
proposals is that the Shotwell-Chamber- 
lain Draft takes into consideration the 
practical difficulties which have hitherto 
prevented the adoption of obligatory ar- 
bitration treaties by the United States. 
Thus, it specifically eliminates as subjects 
for arbitration questions which affect “the 
vital interests, the independence or the 
honor of the two contracting states and do 
not concern third parties.” It accepts the 
contention of the Senate that in each in- 
dividual case, before resorting to arbitra- 
tion, the President must secure by a two- 
thirds vote the consent of that body. Sim- 
ilarly, the stipulation relating to the re- 
nunciation of war does not apply to ac- 
tions by the United States “in pursuance 
of its traditional policy with reference to 
the American continents.” It is the as- 
sumption of the framers that these limi- 
tations do not materially weaken the basic 
provision of the treaty—the renunciation 
of aggressive war—and that they are es- 
sential to its adoption by the United 
States. 

This brief and inadequate summary can 
merely suggest the importance of these 
two programs, the full significance of 
which can only be understood by a careful 
study of the complete texts. 


The Draft of a Proposed General Treaty, ac- 
companied by an illuminating analysis of the 
arbitrations to which the United States has been 
a party, may be obtained through the American 
Foundation, 565 Fifth Avenue without charge. 














The Shotwell-Chamberlain Draft Treaty, with a 

ial commen by Professor Shotwell, is in- 
cluded in this week’s issue of the Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, which surveys 
the role played by the United States in the de- 
velopment of arbitration. 

Mussolini’s Concept of Fascism 
When Premier Mussolini on May 26 re- 

viewed five years of Fascism before the 
Chamber of Deputies, press correspond- 
ents seized upon the most melodramatic 
of his phrases for reproduction in trans- 
Atlantic journals. The impression in this 
country was largely one of hectic prepara- 
tions for war, for a “maximum strength on 
land, sea and air.” Coupled with this was 
Mussolini’s declaration that he had no in- 
tention of resigning office for another fif- 
teen years, within which period Italy 
would come into its own and make its 
voice heard in determining questions of 
crucial importance to all Europe. _ 

How truly masterly a description of 
Fascist aims and accomplishments Musso- 
lini’s statement really was did not become 
apparent, however, until The New York 
Times published, on May 29, the full text 
of the speech. Nothing less could in any 
case have given a just conception of its 
significance. A more than usually pun- 
gent apologia, it defies summary. 

“What have we done in these five years?”’ 
Mussolini asked. “We have accomplished an 
enormous, monumental, epoch-making thing. 
We have created an Italian unitarian State. 
Since the fall of the Roman Empire Italy 
never has been one united State... This 
State is composed of a kind of concentrated, 
organized, authoritative democracy.” 

The nature of the “concentrated, or- 
ganized, authoritative democracy” Musso- 
lini described further when he said: 

“Here the problem arises of how we manage 
to live without opposition. .. Opposition is 
not necessary for the proper working of a 
healthy political regime... We Fascists carry 
our own opposition inside ourselves. We are 
not old, broken-down horses which need to be 
spurred to action occasionally... Our chief 
opposition we find in circumstances, in the ob- 
jective difficulties of life, which give us a 
whole mountain of opposition, sufficient to ex- 
haust spirits far superior to mine. Therefore, 
let nobody hope that after this speech he will 
see anti-Fascist newspapers appearing again 
or that we shall permit anti-Fascist groups to 
form again. Never!’ 


These statements were used to defend 
the Fascist policy of domestic repression. 
To defend the proposed extension of 
Italy’s armed forces Mussolini stated that 
“the Locarnist nations” were arming 
themselves furiously by land and sea, and 
that there had been anti-Fascist demon- 
strations in other countries which it would 
be criminal to ignore. 

But fully half of his speech was devoted 
to questions of health, population and ter- 
ritorial organization. The Health Depart- 
ment, he reported, has taken measures 
which have appreciably reduced certain 
causes of death. At the same time other 
diseases have been increasing. Mean- 
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while, Mussolini declares it to be of ex- 
treme importance that Italy’s population 
should increase with the utmost possible 
rapidity; therefore, it is necessary that 
every effort be made to reduce all kinds of 
disease and to increase the birth-rate. 

“T affirm,” he said, “that the fundamental 
if not the absolutely essential datum for the 
political and therefore the economic and moral 
power of nations is their ability to increase 
their population. . . 

“Gentlemen, if Italy is to amount to any- 
thing it must enter into the second half of 
this century with a population of at least 60,- 
000,000 inhabitants. 

“You will say: But how can they live in 
our territory? This same argument very 
probably was used in 1815 when in Italy there 
lived only 16,000,000 inhabitants. Perhaps 
it then seemed most absurd that in the same 
territory it was possible to find, with an in- 
finitely higher standard of life, food and 
homes for the 40,000,000 Italians of the pres- 
ent day.” 

Prominent among the characteristics of 
Fascist organization, he intimated, are the 
effectiveness and intelligence of its re- 
pression. The Fascist “terror” of which 
so much has been made in certain circles 
has been no terror. It has hardly even 
been severity. The measures he has taken 
—some of which he described to the Depu- 
ties—have been measures of social hy- 
giene, of national prophylaxis. He has re- 
moved certain individuals from contact 
with their fellow-men “as a doctor would 
segregate one affected with infectious 
disease.” 


“Real Politik’”—Not Sentiment 


In every important capital diplomats 
are animatedly discussing two aspects of 
the breach of diplomatic and commercial 
relations between Great Britain and So- 
viet Russia, completed May 27. 

(1) Why did the Conservative Gov- 
ernment choose this particular time for 
its dramatic decision? 

(2) Is its example likely to be followed 
elsewhere? 


Irrespective of the justification for the 
specific charges made by the British Prime 
Minister, it is generally assumed that the 
alleged propaganda activities of the Rus- 
sian representatives in Britain were not 
motivating causes of the breach. Rather 
they offered a plausible excuse. Com- 
munist propaganda, not in Britain but in 
Asia, is what really mattered. 

But British domestic politics also fig- 
ured in the victory of the “Die-hards”. 
In the midst of the heated debates on the 
pending Trade Unions Bill it is an obvious 
political advantage to the Conservatives 
to be able to challenge the Labor Party to 
defend the Russians. 

As to the repercussions elsewhere of 
Britain’s actions, nothing has yet occurred 
to support the rather startling prophecies 
that three other powers were preparing to 
break with Moscow. 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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